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LOGICAL. 

Subjective Kategorien in objectiven Urtheilen. By Th. Lipps. 
Phil. Mon., Bd. XXX, Heft 304, pp. 97-128. 

This article constitutes an additional chapter to the author's 
Grundziige der Logik. The judgment is the consciousness of the 
objective necessity of the connection of one object of consciousness 
with another. The logical relation involved in the judgment is that 
of reason and consequence. Categories, the possible predicates of 
a judgment, are objective when they are elements or qualities in 
presented objects. Subjective categories are determinations of our 
way of ideating objects. The latter are unity, variety, wholeness ; 
singularity, multitude, allness ; identity of numerical difference ; 
similarity and dissimilarity ; of these unity and variety are the basal 
categories. The first six categories are of positing, the remainder of 
comparison. These subjective categories may be used in objective 
judgments, and there be objectively grounded if they are the pre- 
supposition of a predication in such judgments. The conceptions 
of unity, plurality and totality, have each two meanings, a qualitative 
and a quantitative. The former refers to the unity, plurality or 
totality of a single object and its members, the latter to one or more 
units in numerical relations. The former conceptions are more 
properly unity, variety, wholeness ; the latter singularity, multitude, 
allness. Unity is objectively grounded when a manifold is subject 
in an objective judgment, but the binding together of this into unity 
is a necessary presupposition for a predicate. This gives a logically 
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simple judgment. The judgment is psychologically simple if the 
unity is already given with the subject and not added by the predi- 
cate. The psychologically simple judgment, however, presupposes 
the logically simple judgment. Variety is objective when an 
objective judgment requires a division in the subject-manifold. This 
happens in the disjunctive plural judgment, as, This surface is white 
and red. Coordinate with this, as in the last case, is the psychologi- 
cal disjunctive. This red and white surface is smooth. The latter 
judgment presupposes the former, at least in potential form. The 
use of the category of wholeness is analogous to that of unity. In 
objective judgments, both conceptual and actual, unity, variety, 
wholeness are found. Conceptual unity is the unity of the content 
of a conception or bearer of a name, actual unity, that of the subject 
of an actual quality. Singularity becomes objective when predicates 
in objective judgments require the single positing of the subject. 
This is done in logically singular judgments. In psychologically 
singular judgments not the predicate but an independent modifica- 
tion of the subject confers singularity, implying as before a potential 
logically singular judgment. Singularity is conceptual when a name 
or concept applies to a single object, real when an object is indi- 
cated by an attribute which applies to him alone. The categories 
of multitude and allness are similarly treated. Identity presupposes 
a unitary object and our comparison. It is objective when we are 
forced to regard a thing as identical on account of some objective 
predicate recognized in it, as happens in the logically conjunctive 
judgment. Objective differences arise for us if we are compelled by 
predicates to disjoin objects thought together. Similarity and dis- 
similarity are analogous to identity in their uses. It results from 
the above that the individual subjective categories always stand in 
definite relations to distinct classes of objective judgments. They 
are conditions or necessary presuppositions of the same, and by this 
gain themselves an objective significance or become factors of an 
objective knowledge. There are always three possibilities : the 
category may attach to the logical or to the psychological subject 
of the judgment, or be itself the predicate. The first possibility 
always lies at the base of the other two. Throughout all these 
relations the category remains thoroughly subjective. 

E. L. Hinman. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Beitrage zur Theorie der psychischen Analyse. A. Meinong. 
Zeits. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VI, pp. 340-385, 417-455. 

Based on the work of Cornelius ( Ueber Verschmelzung und Analyse, 
V. f. w. Ph., 1892-3). " Psychical " analysis, because analysis involves 
a mental act {Aktiori), which can be turned not only to "psycho- 
logical " account, but general, scientific or practical uses. (1) Pre- 
suppositions of the cognoscibility of the relatively single in the relatively 
compound. Either the object of investigation is given separate from 
its surroundings, in which case its idea must be supposed to be 
unmodified (at least in content) by these ; or it is " analysed out " 
by activity of the subject, in which case this activity must not modify 
its content. Let us examine both cases, (a) Both suppose an 
ideational complex C to consist of a, b, c. But how do we know 
that ? Can we know, by anything else than analysis itself, that the 
introspectively directly given C has parts ? This paper will bring 
the answer " yes, under certain circumstances." But, where analysis 
shows parts, analysis will have previously shown plurality. So our 
first question is : If C can be analysed into a, b, c, were these " con- 
tained in" it before analysis? The layman will say "yes" ; but he 
thinks entirely of the constancy of stimuli, which is a part-cause 
only. We can appeal to direct memory ; we do not regard an 
analysed-out content as a new idea. Or to the comparison of a 
present with the memorial image of a past : here the answer, though 
less univocal, for the conditions for it are unfavorable, runs also — 
analysis does not alter the (quality of the) contents on which it is 
directed. Still, we will look at apparent contradictions. C is either 
simple or complex. And C is either transformed by analysis into 
a, b, c, or left unaltered, while the analysis-product is new. The 
latter alternative is ruled out. C is transformed. This may be either 
as regards content, or not as regards content. Three possibilities 
present themselves. From their discussion we conclude that if the 
analysis of C leads to the contents a, b, c, C is a complex (plurality), 
and has a, b, c as its constituents, (b) Now for the other presuppo- 
sition ; that an idea is not modified in content by surrounding ideas. 
If m, n and are ideated, is the content of ideation m and n and 
(an objective collective), or something more ? The latter; m, n, 0, are 
complicated and related. There is beside them a consolidated 
(fundiert) content,./! Does the presence of /modify their content? 
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— First, a preliminary question : Can we say anything of the general 
nature of/? Yes ; consideration of Cornelius' views shows us that 
it is a relation content ; the relation of all the constituents of the 
complex. This seems, at first, a hardly tenable result. It is applica- 
ble to figure and melody; but what of clang color ? Is it a relation ? 
Can a ' relation ' disappear, as the related terms become clearer ? 
We have to reply in the affirmative, and extend the meaning of the 
term 'relation.' — So we return to the primary question. If m is 
ground tone, n and overtones, and f clang color, m (we may say) 
is not modified in (qualitative) content. But is it otherwise modified ? 
That certainly; an idea, though not modified in content by attendant 
ideas, is modified as regards cognoscibility and estimability. — The 
examination proposed at the beginning of this section leads, then, to 
the justification of current logical and psychological practice. But 
the theory of the psychological alteration of the simple in the com- 
plex, demands further consideration. (2) Analysis, and judgment of 
plurality. Analysis is the opposite result in cognition to the addition 
of new content to given contents. This we can call synthesis: 
synthesis = putting together, connexion ; analysis = separation, tak- 
ing apart. But common notions of analysis must be corrected as 
regards one thing : the theory of abstraction. Berkeley showed that 
you cannot at will ' leave out ' parts of a given ideational complex. 
What is psychical analysis, then ? If not taking apart, is it holding 
apart ? No ; analysis precedes discrimination, not vice versa. What 
of Stumpf's ' analysis is the perception of plurality ' ? You cannot 
' perceive ' plurality. Stumpf himself talks of a ' psychical act of 
comprehension,' a ' reflection ' ; but experience is against that, too. 
Instead of Stumpf's phrase, we could say 'cognition of plurality, 
based as directly as possible upon perception.' Even that is not 
good ; it is the activity preparatory to the cognition of plurality, not 
this itself, which deserves the name of analysis. Moreover, not 
every analysis even leads to the cognition of plurality. In fine, 
analysis is not cognition at all. You can analyse without any other 
judgment than that you analyse. But the cognitive importance of 
analysis is such that we can best understand the actual nature of the 
process by working from it. (3) Sphere of judgment, and weight of 
idea, (a) Are there ideas of perception whose contents have no 
perception-judgments connected with them ? Yes; of the perception- 
ideas present in consciousness at any time, only a few are the subject- 
matter of perception-judgments; these are the centre, the rest fill the 
periphery of consciousness. Has the periphery relation-judgments 
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connected with it ? Hardly ; these are more complicated processes 
than the perception-judgments. The sphere of ideas, then, is wider 
than the sphere of judgment. Shall we call the unjudged periphery 
' unconscious ' ? If we like ; the word is unclear, not incorrect. 
Note that the restriction of the sphere of judgment is teleological. — 
What conditions the entrance of an idea into the judgment-sphere ? 
Vulgar psychology says 'attention.' The answer is probably quite 
good ; but we shall do better to alter its phrasing. The reason for 
the entrance may be actual or dispositional ; the actual reason we 
can only get by considering ideas, the dispositional we shall best 
obtain by considering judgment. In the latter regard, every judging 
individual has a certain judgment-capacity. In the former, we ask 
what gives an idea its advantage in the matter of being judged ? 
Intensity of content; quality of content; and not too great simplicity 
or complexity; — quality of the ideational act, ' quality of knownness,' 
perception vs. reproduction ; intensity of ideation ; feeling and desire, 
' interest,' etc. But cannot these factors be reduced to one ? Is it 
not a case of a, b, c, d leading to x, not of themselves, but through 
an m which they render operative ? Possibly m is the intensity of 
ideation, which is the characteristic of attention. But it will be 
safer to say that every idea has, in virtue of property or properties, 
a greater or less judgment-tendency ; this shall be called the weight 
of it. Judgment-capacity, then, gives the maximum of judgeable 
contents; and the judgment-sphere is filled by ideas of the greatest 
weight. Weight, of course, is relative, not absolute. We may cf. 
the metaphor of the struggle for existence among ideas, and its pre- 
supposition of a 'limitation of mental force.' That 'weight' is at 
once a load (Last) and an advantage as regards being judged, can 
be made intelligible by a simple physical comparison, (b) The 
notions of capacity and weight hold for perception-judgments and 
other total judgments. But there are, also, partial judgments, in 
which the content of the judgment-sphere is not judged as a whole, 
but has its parts made the basis of new complex ideas or relation- 
ideas. Here we are dealing again with consolidated contents; not 
with all, but with those involved in comparison, reckoning, giving 
reasons, etc. There will be a sphere or spheres of partial judgment, 
to be distinguished from the judgment-sphere in the previous sense. 
— What must be the nature of the contents of the total sphere, to 
allow of a definitely directed partial judgment? Discontinuity. 
True, there appear to be exceptions to this rule, but they disappear 
on examination. We always find discontinuity; in comparison, e.g.; 
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in the sphere of perception (direct and indirect vision), or in tem- 
poral determination. — Yet another technical term. The contents of 
the total sphere can only enter into the sphere of partial judgment, 
so far as they are articulated (gegliederf). Note that weight may 
influence not only the total, but the partial judging of a given content. 
Increased weight narrows the sphere ; the only question is whether 
this narrowing is peripheral or not. If it is, the total sphere con- 
tracts; if it is central, there is articulation. (4) Nature and charac- 
teristic effects of analysis. Psychical analysis is narrowing of the 
sphere of judgment by active increase of weight ; in other words, is 
concentration. But how does this include the action of analysis in 
effecting that articulation of content, by which new partial judgments 
are created ? A weight increase may bring with it articulation of the 
content of the total sphere, as said above, and not only a modifica- 
tion of the total sphere itself ; but this is rare. The usual process 
is: a complex ABC fills the total sphere; this is narrowed respect- 
ively to A, B, C ; this means a temporal articulation, and the partial 
judgment is possible. But suppose that the plurality is simultaneous, 
or the time-factor absent ? In the first case, we must assume 
that temporal discontinuity can be effective for articulation, even 
when temporal determinations are neglected in the judgment. 
As to the second, we must remember that timeless contents are 
always ultimately based on temporal. But, further, successive 
partial judging can do more than articulate. What this 'more' 
is, we shall best see by returning to the sphere of the temporal. 
Suppose that a total perception content ABC . . . M is to form 
the basis of a complex judgment. It may exceed the judgment 
capacity. Its total weight is therefore decreased ; say, by transla- 
tion into imaginative content. But this decreasing may be too 
great ; more may come into the judgment-sphere than was in 
the original perception complex. Partial judging remedies this, 
by attaching greater weight to the right content. — We said at 
the outset that ABC could be judged partially, after A, B, C had 
been successively weighted to fill the judgment-sphere. How 
is this done ? The difficulty is one for any theory of analysis. 
Note, first, that the direction of ' attention ' may be quite indef- 
inite. Then it rests with the nature of the constituents to settle 
which is attended to first. That determined, fatigue sets in, and 
we attend to another. But the will may also have an influence. It 
may inhibit the constituent that first ' crops up,' without favoring 
any other particular one. Or it may further a constituent given in 
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isolation beforehand : there is a will-sphere, analogous to the judg- 
ment-sphere. [Note that the being given beforehand can weight 
an idea, without any influence by will whatsoever. The givenness 
is usually dispositional, not actual.] — So much for partial judging. 
The real work of analysis is, after all, the narrowing of the total 
sphere. Cf. the much-disputed process of abstraction. Notice, 
further, that analysis may be single (one act) or complex (several 
acts). The judgment or cognition of plurality generally presupposes 
the latter. This reminds us that any analysis is only material for 
cognition, not cognition (of plurality) itself. If the results of 
analysis are not put together, there is no consolidation, and so no 
thought of plurality. But the to-be-put-together is won by analysis ; 
so that there is no plurality-cognition without analysis. The putting 
together does not by any means always take place. — ' Simple ' 
and 'compound' analysis are not = Cornelius' 'immediate' and 
' mediate,' which presuppose the plurality-cognition definition of 
analysis. — The word ' active ' in our definition is simply intended 
to exclude from the sphere of analysis cases in which part-contents 
are given, ' strike ' one of themselves. This needs emphasizing, in 
view of the meaning of the word ' analysed.' In the case of com- 
pound analysis, that is ' analysed ' which has resulted from the to-be- 
analysed by analysis ; the analysed is the articulated content, got 
by analysis from the inarticulated. What is it in the case of simple 
analysis ? The complex filling the judgment-sphere. But the latter 
has been narrowed, by analysis. So the analysed lies partly within, 
partly without it. Shall we not rather call the content of the 
narrowed sphere ' the analysed ' ? Then we must speak of internal 
analysedness (compound analysis) and external (simple). Or of the 
analysed-out (simple) and the analysed (compound). — All this pre- 
supposes that an ' analysed ' exists only when something has been 
previously analysed. This is not the universally accepted view, e.g., 
in linguistic usage : cf. ' abstract ' ideas. There is no real disagree- 
ment, however. — ' Unanalysed ' is that in which analysis has had no 
part. For ' unanalysedness ' Cornelius uses ' fusion ' ; badly, for the 
word, though its concept be modified and its application extended, 
must be employed always with reference to Stumpf 's suggestions. — 
As regards the question of alteration of content, we conclude 
(against Cornelius) that external analysis effects no qualitative 
alteration, while internal does. (5) Appendix. The principle of 
temporal extension, and successive analysis. Cornelius distinguished 
simultaneous from successive analysis. The latter phrase seems 
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curious ; but though analysis can have nothing to do with past 
ideas, it can with ideas of the past. — Before we consider the 
temporal moment in ideas, let us look at the theoretical horror 
puncti, the principle of extension, which requires the subject matter 
of ideation to be permanent and denies the ideation of punctual 
existence. We cannot say that it obtains universally: for quali- 
tative continua pure and simple it does not hold at all, for continua 
of localisable qualities spatially considered it holds only to a limited 
extent. Shall we then assume it to hold of time ? Note, first, that 
we have two times ; the time of the idea (external) and the ideated 
time (internal). The former is a part of 'objective' time, the latter 
is subjective. It is based on subjective time-determinations, the 
psychology of which has been little discussed. The perception- 
judgment corresponds to the present point, memory-judgments of 
greater or less certainty to the different past points in the subjective 
time continuum. The degree of certainty of memory-judgments is 
not simply a function of time, but also of intensity of ideation. — 
Now for the principle of extension. It can only be applied where 
there are time determinations. So we have two questions each for 
external and internal time : are their determinations always present ? 
and if so, does the presence of these mean that the principle is 
valid ? For external time, the answers are easy ; there is no idea 
that does not exist at a definite time, none that has not continuous 
qualitative (in a general sense) connection with past or future. For 
internal, they are more difficult. Is every object of possible ideation 
as such in time? We incline to say 'yes,' with the addition that the 
time-determination, when others fail, is always that of the present. 
But closer inspection shows us that perception- and imagination-ideas 
and judgments may be timeless. In these cases, there is no appli- 
cability of the extension-principle. In others, its validity follows 
from the impossibility of a punctual time (cf. the similar argument 
for space). [Graphic illustration of this, in terms of the memory 
law.] — But here an objection arises. Is it possible to ideate a 
time-period in a time-point (the point being the point, e.g., of a cross 
section ; not a point in any sense that would conflict with the 
extension-principle as involved in external time-determination) ? 
The best way to answer the objection is to point out that, if it 
held, all ideation of time-period would be impossible. Any objec- 
tion to this depends on the confusion of the two kinds of objects of 
ideation ; the immediate (imaginative) and the mediate (perceptual). 
It is to the former that the answer applies. There is still the 
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difficulty that we have no clear notion of how the idea, e.g., of a 
movement (as immediate object) ' looks.' But it attaches to con- 
solidated contents in general ; not only to the time-period idea. — 
But have we not proved too much ? We may not always want to 
ideate a period, but only a point, of objective time. True, there 
are objects whose characteristics it needs a period to display (e.g., 
'movement'), and others, whose characteristics are compressed into 
a time-point (e.g., not 'rest,' but 'place,' 'tone,' 'color,' etc.). 
[Movement and rest are paralleled by activity and passivity.] 
Now the time-period is constitutive of the former ; they conform to 
the extension-principle. But the latter need not involve a contra- 
diction of that principle. Do they ? We might expressly ideate a 
time-point. Cases of this sort prove nothing. Or we might think 
something in time, but not think of its duration. Yes : but this is a 
limitation not of the idea- but of the judgment-sphere. So the 
temporal extension-principle stands ; and successive analysis takes its 
place beside simultaneous (both, of course, of the internal temporal 
determination). — Cornelius says, in effect : no judgment, without pre- 
ceding successive analysis ; and this is a last fact of consciousness. 
We cannot agree, (a) Contents without internal time-determination 
are excluded from successive analysis. (/3) Contents with it give 
analysis nothing to do when other than analytic means are avail- 
able. (Cf. the requirements of weight and discontinuity ; and note 
that the present, as perception, has ipso facto an advantage over the 
past.) (y) It follows from the finite nature of subjective time, and 
from the decrease of weight with distance from the time-center, that 
the contents of the subjective past can only furnish a certain amount 
of material to analysis. We say this, because Cornelius would 
bring all reproduction under the head of analysis ; and his attempt 
actualises the view that memory-images are ' below the limen.' The 
thought springs up, that every one is really always ideating every- 
thing that he has ideated in his life. How shall we meet this ? 
The fact is, our capacity to ' reproduce.' There are two theories : 
the ideas have continued their existence, reproduction being an 
increasing of their weight ; or they have ceased to exist, leaving 
a disposition behind them. We prefer the second hypothesis, as 
against Cornelius, for two reasons. The first looks simple, does 
away with dispositions : but secondary hypotheses are very quickly 
needed to bolster it. The second is simple ; it postulates one part- 
hypothesis, where the analysis-theory has to postulate n or more. — 
Note, in fine, that our whole investigation presupposes the sphere 
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of ideas to be wider than that of judgment. Cornelius makes the 
extent of the former immeasurably great, and goes too far. 

E. B. T. 



ETHICAL. 



La sanction morale. F. Paulhan. Rev. Ph., XIX, 3, pp. 267- 
286, and 4, pp. 395-419. 

The author summarizes his own results practically as follows. 

(1) The moral sanction is constituted by the consequences of the acts 
of an individual, in so far as these consequences affect either the 
individual himself, if the whole of the personality is responsible, or 
the tendencies which have determined these acts, and also in so far 
as these consequences, voluntarily or involuntarily, are coordinated 
and disposed in a way calculated to lead to a more complete systema- 
tization of the whole, an element of which experiences the sanction. 

(2) The only end and the only justification of punishment or of 
reward, the essential elements of the sanction, are the elimination or 
prevention of evil, the furtherance or the development of the good. 
Pleasure and pain are signs of the sanction rather than the sanction 
itself, yet they do not correspond exactly to the degree of the good 
or of the evil which it is necessary to encourage or punish. These 
states, are, moreover, in all cases, symptoms of an organization 
which is in the process of making or unmaking itself, not of an 
organization already produced. If the systematization were com- 
plete, the sanction would no longer be accompanied by pleasure or 
pain. It would consist simply in the preservation of the organiza- 
tion. (3) The moral sanction, before bearing upon the responsible 
agent, should apply, according to circumstances, either to the 
whole of the personality or to the elements of the individual. As 
there is always a certain solidarity between the different parts of a 
moral person, one can ordinarily get at the responsible element only 
by acting upon the individual or upon another element. The more 
the element to be reached is systematically associated with the indi- 
vidual, the more the sanction applied to the individual will result in 
coordinating the elements of the ego, and making them exercise in 
turn their combined influence upon the responsible element, and 
the more the reward or punishment of the individual will be just and 
will have the character of a moral sanction. On the contrary, the 
less the element to be reached is systematically associated with the 
personality, the less the whole of the personality will have influence 
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upon it, and the less the reward or punishment will be just. They 
will lose the character of moral sanction in proportion as they take 
on that of an act of social preservation, i.e., they will not themselves 
be strictly just, but rather serve to prevent further acts of injustice. 
(4) The complete coordination and absolute incoordination of the 
mental elements being purely theoretical cases, no sanction that 
reaches the whole of the personality is ever applied wholly justly or 
wholly unjustly. (5) The general rules of the sanction, like those of 
responsibility, apply to the diseased, to the insane as well as to the 
sane. In so far as some parts of their minds, some tendencies, may 
still afford some degree of coordination, they may be the object of a 
moral sanction. One may admit always that for the great majority 
of cases the sanction should not be applied to the whole of the 
personality, and consequently that there is no call for tribunals here. 
The measures to be taken in this case are of the nature of an act of 
preservation or defense. . . . The sanction . . . should apply in all 
its rigor to criminals whom one calls insane only because of the 
absence in them of altruistic or moral feelings, if in other respects 
the coordination of their acts and feelings is complete and consistent. 
(6) The sanction, in our mental and social organism, should pass 
from an automatic inferior form, where the systematization is less, to 
an automatic superior form, where the systematization is greater, 
passing through a conscious phase during which the superior autom- 
atism is prepared simultaneously or successively by the growth and 
still confused synthesis of the new elements that are to enter into 
this latter state, and by the regulation of the acquisitions already 
made, and also by the more active intervention of the social ego 
which has not yet regularly interposed in the first state, and which in 
the later one is only represented by the general solidarity of the 
elements of the system. (7) The sanction is less imperfect in 
proportion as the good is more simply encouraged, the evil more 
simply eliminated, and with the more precision, without employing 
intermediaries designed merely to apply the sanction. The per- 
fect natural sanction, without there being any intention of reward or 
punishment, would be the best and the highest. E. A. 

The Reality of the General Will. B. Bosanquet. Int. J. E., 

IV » 3» PP- 3 o8 -3 2 °- 

Rousseau distinguishes the general will, which regards only common 
interest, from the will of all, which is but a sum of wills, each regard- 
ing private interest. But how can a general will exist in individuals 
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occupied with their own private interests? After criticising Rous- 
seau's method of getting at the general will, the writer continues. 
Every individual mind possesses certain dominant ideas which 
dictate the place and importance of the others. These dominant 
ideas are those which have proved most logical, i.e., most serviceable, 
in organizing the matter pressed upon the individual in daily life. 
This mental system, with its dominant ideas in relation to action, is 
the individual will. Individuals sharing a common daily life will 
have similar ideas not only about things, but similar dominant 
organizing ideas. The dominant ideas in each individual mind are 
definitely related to the dominant ideas in other individual minds ; 
otherwise, since a large part of the matter to be organized by each 
individual consists of connections between persons, society would be 
impossible. The general will, then, is the whole working system of 
dominant ideas which determines the places and functions of its 
members, and of the community as a whole to other communities. 

The expression of the general will must not be identified with the 
decision of a community, by vote, upon any single issue, nor with 
reflections as currently expressed in newspapers upon the course of 
affairs. It is the actual tendency of the whole process in which the 
necessary organizing ideas of all individual minds in the community 
are factors. 

The general will develops (1) through practical organization, 
(2) through reflective discussion. No individual can ever have the 
whole general will explicit in his consciousness, because (1) he is 
never fully aware of his own practical ideas, and (2) not even the 
greatest statesman has fully in mind the development in which the 
community is moving. One can best interpret the general will in his 
own community, for here he is a part of it. Hence all de-localizing 
election schemes are bad. The content of the general will is in in- 
verse ratio to the extent. It is doubtful if Humanity can yet be said 
to have a general will. A _ w _ MoORE _ 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Reflective Consciousness. Shadworth H. Hodgson. Mind, 
n. s., 10. pp. 208-22. 

Mr. Hodgson here replies to a paper read by the editor of Mind 
before the Aristotelian Society, and makes a defense and explana- 
tion of certain points in the author's Philosophy of Reflection. These 
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points are two : (i) the doctrine of subjective and objective aspects ; 
(2) that of primary consciousness, in its relation both to reflective 
and to direct consciousness. (1) Here the point of attack is that 
Mr. Hodgson assumes falsely, and without justification, that every 
object is a state of consciousness, and that it is the same state of 
consciousness which takes cognizance of itself. Mr. Hodgson 
denies having made such assumption, and asserts that his critic's 
difficulty of interpretation arises from the wrong point of view from 
which he approaches the subject, viz.: the psychological, instead of 
the philosophical. Mr. Hodgson gives several passages from the 
Philosophy of Reflection, which are quoted by Mr. Stout in favor of 
the aforesaid assumption, but which, according to the contention of 
the author, really make a distinction between objects thought of, 
and the thoughts whereby we think them. And he refers to his 
Aristotelian addresses, where the same distinction is made, and the 
analysis of the process of thought, by which such distinction is 
made, is more complete. (2) Mr. Hodgson has divided all the 
phenomena of consciousness into three classes : primary, reflective, 
and direct modes. And this is a philosophical division, not psycho- 
logical, i.e., it is a classification of the modes of consciousness with 
regard to the total knowledge which they convey to us of the universe 
of things, and not with regard to their genesis in distinct functions 
of the mind. In primary consciousness, the experience is entirely 
subjective, and remains undifferentiated, e.g., a sensation of color, — 
yet there is a comparison, grouping, and arranging of colors. In 
reflective consciousness, the primary experience has become differ- 
entiated into two opposite aspects, subjective and objective. And 
in direct consciousness, the objective aspect has become a real 
external thing, e.g., the tree, which we interpret as the cause of the 
sensation of color. It is the primary mode of consciousness that is 
the chief point of attack. This, it is said, consists of heterogeneous 
phenomena, namely, states of consciousness belonging to sentience, 
and states of consciousness belonging to thought. Mr. Hodgson 
admits that this is so, but contends that it presents no difficulty from 
the philosophical point of view. For man, as we know him in pre- 
philosophical experience, is so organized as in very many, perhaps 
most, cases to react upon and modify his sensations, immediately 
upon receiving them ; he is not receptive only, but also reactive ; 
he thinks as well as feels. With the question, whether thought is 
equally primitive, psychologically speaking, with feeling, the author 
claims to be in no wise concerned. To the objection of Mr. Stout, 
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that he (Mr. S.) can frame a fairly distinct idea of a series of 
immediate experiences without reference to an object, but that he 
cannot understand how such a series can contain thoughts as well as 
feelings, a thought which thinks of nothing being a contradiction in 
terms, Mr. Hodgson explains that the thoughts which he (the 
author) intends and describes are not " thoughts which think of 
nothing," but thoughts which compare and group sensations. 
Finally, with reference to the objection : that if we begin with the 
simpler phase of primary consciousness — for there are two, the 
simpler and the more complex — we cannot pass to the more com- 
plex phase ; and if we begin with the more complex phase of 
primary consciousness, there is no essential difference between it 
and reflective consciousness ; the author answers : that the latter 
difficulty disappears by adopting the philosophical method instead of 
the psychological ; and that the former difficulty disappears, when 
we consider that the transition from a lower stage of thought to a 
higher is accounted for by the endowment of the organism, and 
not as being an evolution of thought itself. (Mr. Stout promises a 
detailed rejoinder.) w _ R £lkjn 

Philosophy and Industrial Life. Prof. J. Clark Murray. The 
Monist, IV, 4. pp. 533-45. 

Among the varied activities of men, there are two which are often 
brought into contrast with each other, philosophy and industrial 
life. It is important to discover the relation between these two. 
This relation may be conceived either in its empirical, or in its 
logical, aspect. Under the former aspect, instead of philosophy and 
industrial life being opposed to each other, as is often imagined, 
the fact is that philosophy has found a home mainly among those 
communities in which industrial enterprise has to some extent 
expelled the spirit and the ideals of a purely militant society. And 
philosophy, in its influence upon the human mind, is as favorable to 
the industrial spirit as this is to it. But now we have come to the 
latter aspect. Philosophy being necessarily occupied with the ulti- 
mate meaning and purpose of existence, must, when reflected on 
industrial life, endeavor to grasp the supreme end to which the 
particular aims of industrialism are subservient, as well as the means 
by which industrialism endeavors to reach that end. The end of 
industrial life is not the production and distribution of wealth, but is 
identical with the end of all activity. And the means through which 
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this end is to be attained seems to be service, the obligation of each 
person to place his property and even his life, if necessary, at the 
service of his fellow-men. ™ -g jr LKIN 

Die natiirliche Weltansicht. W. Schuppe. Phil. Mon., XXX, 
1 u. 2, pp. 1-14. 

" I exist and I think. The objects of my thoughts are real beings : 
(1) other selves who think in the main as I do and (2) corporeal 
things standing in definite relations to one another. This real world 
is manifestly outside me, and I am in it, filling a portion of space." 
This is the naive view of the world. The reflexions that led to the 
rejection of this view began concerning the relations of the soul to 
its ' own ' body. The first move was to give the soul a separate 
substrate of its own, and to think it as extended throughout the 
body. Later it was thought as pure spirit, but still given a 'place' 
in the brain. Next it was declared to be immaterial — unextended, 
yet a concrete being — a manifest contradiction, since concrete being 
must be determined in space and time. To help this, then, the 
corporeal world must be regarded as ' outside ' the soul. But this 
still leaves the soul extended, and moreover gives rise to the riddle 
of interaction. The only thing left was to put the world in the soul. 
But how, then, is a world ' outside ' to be known ? How can the 
content of sensation appear extended in space. There must be a 
' projecting ' activity. This activity must be ' purely subjective,' 
having no object of its own, for by it are objects constituted. But 
the least activity of thought without an object is inconceivable. 
Abstract the object, and nothing is left which may be called 'pure 
subjective activity.' This ' subjective activity ' is either nothing, 
or it is nothing bid consciousness of a certain content. The so-called 
' pure activity of attention ' always turns out to be merely content of 
a certain nature. If now we reject this ' pure activity ' we are at 
the standpoint of naive realism. Consciousness needs no substrate. 
It is most absurd that a self, which always predicates something of 
itself as subject, should be something in another subject. The 
simple fact is, the self first finds itself with its body occupying space 
and time. To ask how this is possible, is to ask how the world in 
general is possible. The so-called dependence of the soul activity 
upon its ' own ' body is but a special case of its dependence upon 
all bodies. All things in space are just as real as one's ' own ' 
body, and they never would have been thought otherwise, but for the 
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fictions of a 'soul-substance' and a 'subjective activity.' Yet the 
corporeal world is still independent of the individual subject ; for, if 
we understood that the individuality of the self is constituted only 
by the peculiarity of conscious content, first of all of one's ' own ' 
body and that which surrounds it, manifestly these cannot depend 
for their existence upon the individual self as such. But, as regards 
Reality, neither self nor corporeal things mean anything, if thought 
apart from each other. They are but the abstract moments of the one 
reality. The only thing, then, that this reflexion adds to the naive 
view of the world is the cognition of this original wholeness and 

unit y- A. W. Moore. 

Le probleme du monisme dans la philosophic dn temps pre- 
sent. E. de Roberty. Rev. Phil., XIX, 4, pp. 384-394. 

Three intellectual currents may be discovered in the work of 
Comte : (1) The agnostic, which is the most considerable and violent ; 
(2) the historic, which is the idea of evolution ; and (3) the monistic, 
which is the least developed, owing to the tyranny of the first. The 
second is the most prominent in Comte's sociology, and makes him 
the precursor of Darwin and master of Spencer. His success is 
explicable (1) by the fact that, though these three ideas implicitly 
contradict one another, he yet managed to combine them into a 
dogmatic system. (2) He was a vulgarizer of genius, who brought 
philosophy down to the level of the newly-educated classes of 
average intelligence ; he democratized philosophy, and his avoid- 
ance of all subtlety and depth rendered his task the easier. But a 
more critical positivism (the author's) will show that the mystic 
element of the unknowable must be eliminated, and so leaves us 
only with the other two, which stand in the relation of means or 
method to the end. For Evolutionism is a philosophy of Becoming, 
and Becoming contains plurality in unity, and unity is the ideal of 
science. On the other hand, philosophic monism, separated from 
the mechanical sciences and perverted into a transcendental monism, 
has proved utterly sterile. This transcendental unity, being unknow- 
able, has given rise to agnosticism, and long exercised an inhibitory 
action on human thought. But it is a mere survival of past 
superstitions and a direct denial of the idea of evolution. 

F. C. S. S. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Das Weltsystem des Parmenides. A. Doring. Z. f. Ph., 104, 2, 
pp. 161-177. 

The traditions about the astronomical views of Parmenides, accord- 
ing to Zeller, are so inadequate and contradictory that no clear and 
trustworthy exposition of them can be given. Doring attempts to 
show by the use of secondary sources, especially of statements going 
back to Aetius and Theophrastus, that this is possible. These state- 
ments taken in conjunction with the extant fragments of Parmenides 
furnish us an account of the Parmenidean cosmical system, of which 
Doring gives a detailed explanation. -^ u 

Leonardo da Vinci as a Pioneer in Science. William R. 
Thayer. The Monist, IV, 4. pp. 507-33. 

After a somewhat lengthy introduction, describing the many differ- 
ences between the modern world and the middle ages, the writer 
enters upon the subject for which he has made this careful prepara- 
tion. Foremost among the investigators of nature of the fifteenth 
century was Leonardo da Vinci. Other investigators of that century 
have ranked higher than he in the annals of science, but none 
equalled him in scientific endowment. He was disenthralled from 
mediaeval preconceptions, and his methods were observation and 
experiment. He studied painting and sculpture, the goldsmith's 
art, military engineering, astronomy, botany, comparative anatomy, 
etc., etc. For 300 years his writings lay concealed in manuscript. 
As yet only one volume has been carefully studied and in part 
transcribed. Fourteen folio volumes were brought by Napoleon 
from Milan to Paris ; and there are others in England. 

W. B. Elkin. 



